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In Babylonia, these trade-documents were always written by the professional' 
scribe, ^vllo belojiged, at least to some extent, to the learned class, and who 
observed, therefore, the traditions which he had learnt at school. This custom of 
employing professional scribes was also, most likely, in force in Assyria. These 
scribes seem to have possessed, besides the Assyrian or wedge writing, also a 
knowledge of the Phcenician characters, as the dockets sometimes written on the 
edge of these trade-tablets show. To these documents and their Phcenician 
legejids, as well as to the correspondence-tablets, must we look in order to gain an 
insight into the tongue of the more common people of those ancient empires. 
These trade-dockets also iJidicate that not ojily (as shown by the bihiignal lists and 
syllabaries) were the Assyrians aware of the triliteralism of their language, but 
that they also had a knowledge, in some cases, of the original forms of their own 
weakened verbal roots. — Thm. J. Pinclies, in the Proctfdinyii of the Societii of BiUknJ 
Archceology. 
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The Last Number. --Tliose of us who are immediately interested in the success 
of The IIei'.kew Student feel very grateful for the kind reception accorded to 
the last number. Many letters and notices of a complimentary nature liave been 
received. If there had remained a doubt as to the wisdom of the imdertaking. or 
as to the demand for such a journal, that doubt has been dispelled. If we may 
Ijelieve what is said, — and why may we not believe it — there is a work to be dune 
which can be done only by a periodical of this character. It is tor us, therefore, 
to 50 oil and, in spite of the many difficulties which, of necessity, beset such an 
undertaking, to continue the work in the line, and according to the policy marked 
out. 

It was a surprise that the import of the editorial on Scholarh/ Mmititei-!' in the 
last number should have been misunderstood, as it seems to have been. In ascer- 
taining the meaning of a writer, many tldngs must be considered, e. g., tlie time, 
circumstajices, the nature of the subject, the character of the writer, etc., etc. 
Would a journal, whose sole purpose it is to incite ministers to study, and to be 
scholarly, encourage them to avoid scrupulously the study of all textif in order tliat 
they may be saved the trouble of considering the various views which have been 
propounded? Perhaps editorials should not be ironical. 

In this connection it is but right to apologize for the miserable proof-reading 
done in the case of Prof. Xewman's article: Professor Strack on the Pentateuch. 
■'Regard,"' p. 151 (line 10 from bottom), should have been "regards;" on p. 1-52, 
■'investigations" (ihie Ki from bottom), should have been ••investigation:" 
•■Tracer" (line 6 from bottom), "'traces." On p. 1.5(5, ■■their " (line i) from top), 
should have been "these," and "undeniably" (line 9 from bottom), should have 
been "undeniable." Oin proof-reader, it is to l)e hoped, will hereafter oercise 
more care. 



Notes From Abroad. — We feel contjdent tliat ou'r readers will appreciate and 
be profited by the Xotes from tiermany. published in this number. It is recogniz- 
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ed, tlie world over, that the Germans are the leaders of thoiiglit in the line of 
study in which we feel most deeply interested. This does not mean of course that 
the scholars of other coimtries adopt their views, or that no work of this kind 
is done outside of Germany. It is well known that in no other country do men 
give themselves up so entirely, so unreservedly to research and investigation; in no 
other country do men go down so deep. This " depth," to be sure, is often beviil- 
dering to the American scholar, who feels that less "depth" and greater clearness 
would be more profitable; yet no scholarship is upon the whole so highly esteemed 
as German scholarship. In view of this fact, it is a matter of the greatest im- 
portance for us to acquaint ourselves ^\'itli what is doing on the other side. The 
studies, opinions, and movements of the world's greatest Biblical scholars, men 
whose names have become household words, should and, indeed, do interest us. 
Our readers may regard these '• Notes " as reliable. They are from the pen of one 
who is in a position to gather such items, and who, at the same time, is familiar 
with the subject-matter which he collects. It gives us pleasure to announce that 
similar notes will be for-thcoming in each number. 



The Society of Biblical Archasology. — This learned Society held the first meet^ 
ing of its thirteenth session (1882-83) November 7th. The President of the Soci- 
ety is Samuel Birch, D. C. L., LL. D., etc. The character of the Society may bet- 
ter be hif erred from the subjects of some of the papers which were presented, e. g., 
(1) Demotic Papyrus containing the malediction of an Egyptian mother on her son 
embracing Christianity, by M. E. Revillout ; (2) Some Eecent Discoveries bearing 
on the Ancient History and Chronology of Babylonia, by Theo. G. Pinches; (3) 
Papers upon Assyrian ( rrammar, by the same. AVe have taken the liberty of re- 
printing from the " Proceedings of The Society " the Introductory Chapter of these 
Papers upon Assyrian Grammar. It is well for us to know something of the 
general character of this language, to which references at the present time are so 
common. One cannot imagine the influence which the discoveries already made, 
and yet to be made, in this department, will have upon the Biblical languages and 
history. The great energy with which the work is carried on in spite of innumera- 
ble difficulties, promises well for the future. Will our readers not read this 
"paper" carefully? 



The " Higher " Criticism. — 'What is meant by the so-called " higher " criticism 
as contrasted with "lower" criticism? Is it true that the "higher" critics with- 
out wan'ant adopted a term which savors of assumption? Is it the case, as many 
suppose, that " higher " criticism means rationalism, and " lower " criticism, ortlio- 
doxy? " Dr. Briggs, in his article in the November number. The Literary StvAj 
of tlw Bible, answered these questions, and he did yet more: he made a strong and 
telling plea in behalf of " Christian " criticism, in opposition to what on the other 
hand may be termed " Skeptical " criticism: — 

" The study of Biblical literature is appropriately called Higher Criticism to 
distinguish it from Liower Criticism which devotes itself to the study of original 
texts and versions. There are few who have the patience, the pei-sistence. tlie 
life-long industry in the examination of minute details that make up the flelcl of 
Lower Textual Criticism. But the Higher Criticism is more attractive. It has 
to do with literarj' forms and styles and models. It appeals to the imagination and 



